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THE MONTH. 
AT THIS period in the campaign, the especially 
striking point in regard to civil service reform is the 
absence of interest outwardly shown in it. The 
Republican candidate for the vice-presidency has not 
mentioned the subject in his letter of acceptance; 
and the Democratic nominee for the same office has 
observed the same silence, nor has the latter spoken 
of the reform in any of his numerous speeches. Mr. 
Blaine has given up talking about it. General Har- 
rison now confines his attention to the tariff and its 
corollaries and to election frauds. The young Demo- 
cratic nominee for the governorship in our own State, 
although he has practised the principles of reform 
in the city of which he is mayor, has omitted the 
subject altogether in the recent speeches which he 
has been making all over the Commonwealth. 


THE ISSUE placed before the people is clearly the 
methods of reducing the surplus. And it looks as 
if the people had accepted the issue, and considera- 
tion of civil service by the country at large was 











relegated to the background. As a matter of fact, 
civil service reformers have by their passivity con- 
tributed to this result; and they have been passive 
altogether without blame. The shortcomings of 
President Cleveland in reform may not be offset in 
any individual mind by the slight hope offered by 
General Harrison’s record, or vice versa. Each indi- 
vidual may feel decidedly that the one or the other 
candidate is preferable; but when that individual 
tries to defend the one candidate, or to offer hope 
for the other upon civil service reform grounds, he 
finds himself so weighted down by his knowledge of 
facts against his own side that he has no stomach 
for the game-on -that-line;-and-he prefers to call 
honors easy and lead out tariff or anti-tariff as his 
best suit. 


Sucu ApATHy toward the reform on all sides may 
at first sight appear to point toward decadence in 
reform sentiment. But the apathy is only tempo- 
rary and on the surface. The reform sentiment is 
really too strong to be permanently injured now. 
Harrison’s election might hurt it, Cleveland’s might 
retard it. Neither on present records is an ideal 
candidate a sa civil service reformer. But, for the 
worst either of them — not can, but — will do, reform 
will progress. The campaign shows it. Public 
opinion will not tolerate abuse of patronage such as 
it tolerated in 1880 and 1884. The Benét circular 
is bad; but compare it to the “ Dear Hubbell” scan- 
dal of 1880! The points made by the Republican 
leaders are often overstrained to silliness ; but com- 
pare them to the war-cry of the hoodlum Democrats 
in 1884 of “ Turn the rascals out!” ‘Let us look at 
the books!” The people have been raised to a 
higher plane. They will not stand the abuses of 
former years, nor will they listen to empty charges. 
In Africa, a murder excites no attention, but a 
man charged with witchcraft is in danger of his 
head. Politicians used to prefer picturesque lies 


against an opponent to the use of damaging facts. 
Some of the old Democratic leaders did not believe 
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in the use of the Mulligan letters against Mr. Blaine, 
and when they saw their success concluded they 
must be lies, and then first fell to using them on the 
stump with old-time fervor and resonance of voice. 
That generation is passing away; and the patient 
civil service reformer, who laboriously searches for 
facts, is giving rise to a new school of politicians, 
who, caring for something else than patronage, make 
principle and facts their munition of war. 


REPUBLICANS WHO used to say that, even if Presi- 
dent Cleveland had some intentions of maintaining 
a non-partisan position, his spoils party would be 
too strong for him, now point to his record with 
pride as proof of their prophecy. The same might 
be said of Grant. He wished to get rid of the 
patronage system, but gave up the attempt. What 
stronger instances than these could be adduced of 
the necessity of extending the Civil Service Laws? 
The pressure for place could not be resisted by a 
Cleveland who held views in advance of his party. 
The pressure for place could not be resisted by a 
Grant, a more obstinate man than whom is yet to be 
produced in history. 


IF THE figures are looked up, it will be found that 
the President of the United States has, while the 
four years’ tenure act remains, about three persons 
to appoint every week-day of the year. The absurd- 
ity of supposing that the President can know much 
about the fitness of so many appointees is evident. 
No wonder bad appointments are made. Now, if the 
tenure act were repealed, the number to be ap- 
pointed would be about 1.44 each working day. 
That is, the danger of making bad appointments 
would be reduced about one-half. The repeal of the 
act is therefore called for in the interests of decent 
service. ore tat 

In Juty last, Mayor Russell approved of the fol- 
lowing order, adopted by the board of aldermen on 
the roth of that month :— 


Ordered, That the Committee on Finance be and hereby is 
authorized to expend the sum of Two Hundred Dollars for the 
enforcement of the law and rules relating to the civil service of 
the cities of the Commonwealth, applicable to the labor service 
of this city; the sum so expended to be charged to the appro- 
priation for incidental expenses. 


These rules have not yet gone into operation, owing 
to the fact that, under the law relating to the civil 
service in cities of the Commonwealth other than 
Boston, such rules must first be prepared by the 
commissioners, and must then be submitted to the 
governor and council for approval; after which it is 











requisite that they be published in newspapers at 
least sixty days before they are enforced. There is 
every reason to hope that the rules for Cambridge 
will go into force before the year is out; and we 
hope the city council soon to be elected will be as 
ready to continue the appropriation for their enforce- 
ment as their predecessors were to begin it. 


At TIMEs, the principle of civil service reform 
stretches itself out beyond the narrow ground to 
which we, as a rule, propose strictly to confine our- 
selves. Thus it is impossible to resist congratula- 
tions that the Democratic and Republican State 
Committees of Indiana should have entered into an 
agreement concerning the constitution of election 
boards as follows: “It is hereby requested and 
directed that, in all election precincts where the in- 
spector is a Democrat, he shall appoint a judge and 
a clerk to be selected from the Republicans of such 
precinct ; and where the inspector is a Republican, 
he shall appoint a judge and clerk to be selected by 
the Democrats of the precinct.” Considering that it 
was devised during an active campaign, this is a 
surprisingly good method of obtaining non-partisan 
judges of election. In a permanent provision of this 
kind, made a part of the statute law, Prohibitionists, 
Greenbackers, and the Labor Party should not be 
eliminated from choice; but, as fairness in counting ‘ 
the ballot is the pressing need in the State, this 
right to be represented will, no doubt, gladly be 
waived by the lesser parties for the present, and 
civil service reformers must look upon the plan as 
a great advance in securing the people against the 
evils of partisanship. 

SENATOR HALte’s report of the investigation made 
by a committee of the Senate into the operation of 
the Civil Service Law has just reached us, too late 
for any extended comments in this number. Next 
month, we shall give it full consideration. The 
testimony elicited by this committee proves, as most 
civil service reformers already know, that the spoils 
system has by no means been ‘eradicated even in 
those government offices included in the operation 
of the Civil Service Law, and causes one to wonder 
that an administration which declared so strongly 
in favor of reform has been willing to tolerate so 
positive an opposition to it on the part of its sub- 
ordinates. What an impetus would have been given 
to the reform by one summary dismissal of such 
an offender, or even by a public rebuke! Such 
opportunities have not been improved by President 
Cleveland, who — far more than any other President 
— has had it in his power to emancipate the country 
from the dreadful curse of the spoils system. 
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the report. Until we analyze the report itself, of 
course, we are not prepared to say whether its con- 
clusions are correct or not. If they are simply 
facts already presented to the public, then they 
contain much truth, but are too sweeping. Taking 
the whole summary by itself, it is weakened by the 
arraignment of the President for his alleged $10,000 
subscription to the campaign fund of his party. We 
do not give our approval to a subscription by a per- 
son for his own election. But such a voluntary sub- 
scription cannot be placed on the same ground as 
the compulsory assessment of office-holders who 
can ill afford to pay anything out of their narrow 
salaries. President Cleveland’s subscription stands 
on the same ground as that of Governor Ames of 
this State, or of any other candidate for office. 
Making such subscriptions should never have been 
begun; but, inasmuch as every candidate for elec- 
tive office in the country is expected to and does 
contribute something toward the expenses of his 
own campaign, to confuse this evil custom with 
that of assessing office-holders for other people’s 
campaigns is manifestly absurd, and tends to bring 
civil service reform into ridicule. 





Mr. CLEMENTS, of Georgia, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Reform in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is reported lately to have said that he 
thought the admission to service under the govern- 
ment should be non-partisan in all clerical positions ; 
but he objects to the retention of men who entered 
it before the inauguration of the new system. If it 
is true that Mr. Clements did not believe in the 
utility of the merit system when he was placed upon 
the committee, his present views must be consid- 
ered a great advance on those he held before; and 
he must be taken as another example of the fact 
that many an honest opponent of the system will 
become reconciled to it if once placed in a position 
in which he can see how it really works. But Mr. 
Clements’s idea that all those who entered the ser- 
vice before competitive examinations were established 
should be turned out we decidedly dissent from. 
Once begin turning out of office for any reason 
except inefficiency, other plausible reasons for con- 
tinuing to make dismissals will follow. Besides, if 
the government has trained up poor appointees into 
good clerks, why should it lose the benefit of the 
training now? 

Ir 1s curious to notice that practical men who 
have begun by objecting to civil service reform as 
a theory of good men who do not know, and then 
accept it from being placed in a position where its 


WE prRINT elsewhere the general conclusions of 








beneficial effects are brought directly under their 
view, wish to improve upon it, upon the theory that 
civil service reform means a fair division of spoils. 
They cannot get rid of the current idea that offices 
are spoils. 

Ir Looks as if the Benét circular was written on 
this principle. General Benét understands that the 
underlying principle of the reform is fair distribution 
of offices. Ergo, they should be divided up between 
the two parties which are howling loudest for them. 
This is rather hard on the Labor Party man, the 
Greenbacker, the Prohibitionist ; and even the Mug- 
wump has not forfeited his citizenship by refusing 
to shut his eyes and follow the blind rush of the 
party into which he was born. Carrying out his 
principle completely, therefore, General Benét should 
divide up the offices among all the parties in propor- 
tion to their numbers, and keep shifting the officials 
as the parties change their ratio to each other. 
That Secretary Endicott ever gave his assent to 
General Benét’s absurd circular we have the best 
authority for refusing to believe. To divide the 
offices among parties is better than giving them 
all to the dominant party. That is the most that 
can be said. It shows some awakening to the in- 
decency of the spoils system, but a total misappre- 
hension of the reform, which is to obtain competent 
officers for the clerical positions under the govern- 
ment without reference to the complexion of politics 
or creed of the applicants. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE “RECORD.” 


WE prRinT the two following letters from subscribers 
who appear displeased with us for not advocating the 
return of the Republican party to power :— 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2, 1888. 

Dear Sir,— Please stop sending me the Civit SERVICE REc- 
orD. I not only feel that the personal character of General 
Harrison and his fitness in all respects for President are far 
above those of Mr. Cleveland, but I feel that the Republican 
party, now as always, is the party of intelligénce, advanced 
thought and action in all that is for the best interest of our 
country, as opposed to the Democratic party, which, to a vastly 
greater extent, represents rum, ignorance, and suppression of 


an honest ballot. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 2, 1888. 


Dear Sir,— Please discontinue the Civic SERVICE RECc- 
ORD to my address. I want no democracy in mine. I am as 
strong an advocate of civil service as ever, and of purity of 
elections and campaigns; and am surprised at the RECORD's 
flimsy defence of Cleveland’s campaign subscription. 


It is not unlikely that we shall receive letters similar in 
tone for speaking too favorably of Mr. Harrison. Many of 
our friends wish us to declare decidedly for the Democratic 
side. The problem before independent men is excellently 
expressed by Mr. Schurz in his recent letter published in 
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the New York Zvening Post, in which he says he will not 
join in any excuse or palliation offered for such conces- 
sions as President Cleveland has made to civil service 
reform, and he can readily excuse those who wish to pun- 
ish Mr. Cleveland; but that the real question to be con- 
sidered is whether, if they succeeded in punishing Mr. 
Cleveland by returning the Republican party to power, 
they would not at the same time punish the country still 
more. This is exactly the way to put the case; and the 
evidence on the one side or the other is not so preponder- 
ating that an honest civil service reformer may be con- 
sidered lacking in common sense, whichever side he 
votes for. Thus no one should blame the able reformers 
in Indiana who have declared for Harrison, nor should 
sneers be thrown out at those of the Maryland Indepen- 
dents who have declared for Cleveland. As an exceed- 
ingly able argument why Independents should vote for 
Cleveland, we have given elsewhere an excerpt from Mr. 
Schurz’s letter. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to call our somewhat irate 
correspondents’ attention to the remarks of the Baltimore 
Civil Service Reformer for October, in regard to the atti- 
tude General Harrison takes upon civil service reform in 
his letter of acceptance. After quoting the passage, the 
Reformer says : — 

It is not nearly so important to be told how the law should 
be enforced, and how appointments should be made, as it is to 
receive an explicit pledge that, in the event of Mr. Harrison’s 
election, removals will not be made for partisan purposes, nor 
patronage handed over to the Blaines, Quays, and Hewses, in 
payment of campaign debts. Mr. Harrison could have drawn 


more civil service reformers to his side if he had promised to 
withhold his hand from a clean sweep. 


Now, undoubtedly the Reformer has seen Mr. Cleve- 
land at his worst, while Massachusetts reformers have 
seen him at his best. Then the boldness and the frank- 
ness of the Reformer in setting forth and vigorously at- 
tacking the evil doings of the wretched ring to which Mr. 
Cleveland has permitted the offices in Maryland to be 
farmed out cannotbe questioned ; yet in the above ex- 
tract they show quite as much doubt of the utility of sub- 
stituting Mr. Harrison for Mr. Cleveland as the Recorp 
has ever shown. There is no question about it, civil ser- 
vice reformers cannot be warm upon either side in the 
pending contest as long as they view it as civil service 
reformers alone, and shut out of view the questions of tax- 
ation, tariff, pensions, fisheries, free whiskey, trusts, land 
grabs, and silver money. And, indeed, we doubt not that 
the warmth of our correspondents is due to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s attitude upon one or more of these questions rather 
than upon civil service reform. 


THE EASTERN CHEROKEES. 


Proressor C, C. PAINTER’s report to the Indian Rights 
Association upon the Eastern Cherokees is another terri- 
ble arraignment through simple statement of facts of In- 
dian Commissioner Atkins and Assistant Commissioner 





Upshaw. There are about two thousand Indians, mixed | moval of Spray. 


and unmixed blood, in North Carolina. They own from 
sixty-five to one hundred thousand acres of land, the 
greater part of which is fertile, well watered, and heavily 
timbered. The title to the land is held by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for the band. These Indians 
are industrious, quiet, and law-abiding. They obey the 
State laws better than the whites. Denominationally, 
they are Methodists and Baptists. About 1882, the 
Quakers took charge of school work among them, pre- 
vious to which time there had been no educational work 
of any value among them. The results of this work were 
excellent, and pleasing to the Indians as well as bene- 
ficial to them. After reciting these facts, of which we 
have given the briefest summary, Professor Painter says 
(but first it should be added that these Indians are citi- 
zens of the State of North Carolina) : — 


Knowing that Commissioner Atkins desired the re- 
moval of these Indians to the Indian Territory, I asked 
him his reasons for so doing. Among other things, he 
casually let drop one remark, which, to my mind, betrayed 
the “true inwardness ” of the effort which has been made 
to change the control of the schools and to remove the 
Indians. He said, “They have become mixed up in 
politics.” The inference was neither remote nor strained 
that they were not voting to please the representative 
from that Congressional district and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

The interests involved and the gravity of the situation 
readily gained the consent of the Executive Committee 
of the Indian Rights Association to the urgent request 
of the chief of this band that I should go down and learn 
the facts. They are as follows: These Indians had, until 
the last presidential election, voted, for the most part, 
the Democratic ticket. At that election, they, with great 
unanimity, voted for Blaine and Logan. Mr. Spray, the 
superintendent of the schools, came to his work some two 
months before the election. The politicians did not like 
this change of front. It boded, and to some extent, in 
their view, worked political evil. The whites, who look 
with something of Ahab’s feelings upon the beautiful 
valleys occupied by these Indians, saw an opportunity to 
get possession of Naboth’s fields. Certain men, who rep- 
resented in part —not so exclusively, not so largely even, 
as they persuaded themselves, and fain would have per- 
suaded others — the missionary and educational work which 
had been done among these people for fifty years before 
the Friends got the contract for the schools, and who are 
much grieved that they should not have the handling of 
the money which is now expended in this work, saw their 
opportunity to use a very long lever for prying out the 
Friends and making a hopeful opening for themselves. 
In this effort there was easily rallied that sentiment, not 
altogether latent nor inert, still pervading much of the 
South, which deprecates and depreciates and ostracizes, 
and sometimes vilifies, “foreign influence ” whenever it 
comes in to leaven any Southern community, easily stig- 
matizing and damning it as “carpet-bag.” These vari- 
ous influences, interests, and sentiments, speaking into 
the ear of the Commissioner, or rather of the acting Com- 
missioner (for he it was chiefly who figures in this affair), 
through .the mouth of politicians, easily persuaded him 
that chronological succession in events was proof of logi- 
cal and causal connection ; that the coming of Spray was 
the cause of the changed vote of the Indian, who found 
in that fact abundant reason, if not for the removal of the 
Indian, at least for the immediate and unconditional re- 








A special inspector (a very youthful one, a native of 
North Carolina, the clerk of the Deputy Commissioner, 
who was thus enabled to visit his home at government 
expense) was sent down to investigate. A council of the 
band was duly called and fully attended. The inspector 
asked all who were in favor of continuing the present 
management of their schools to stand up. The entire 
council, excepting one man, arose. This man, with such 
others as he could find of like sentiment, was invited to 
a secret “ Bush Council” ; and the inspector’s report was 
based not on the vote of the council, but of this man. 

I was told by the chairman of the County Democratic 
Committee, who saw and conversed with this inspector, 
and who heartily indorses and approves of the schools, 
as do the best citizens of the county, that it was very evi- 
dent that it had been agreed upon in the Indian Office, 
before the inspector started from Washington, what he 
should report. 

The Commissioner refused to renew the contract with 
Mr. Spray for the boarding-school, but, as it would seem, 
not daring to turn the Friends out, made a contract with 
Mr. Hobbs; of Indiana, who largely represents the 
Friends in their educational work for the Indians. So 
the school started off under the same management, but 
not under the same responsible contractor. Suddenly, 
Mr. Hobbs, whose duties required his presence in the 
work in Indiana, had a telegram from Mr. Upshaw, de- 
manding why he was not in Cherokee taking care of his 
school, ordering his immediate presence there and the 
dismissal of Mr. Spray. Deeming it wise not to raise a 
controversy on account of any one man, which might 
imperil the whole work, he decided to dismiss Mr. Spray, 
and put some one else in charge; but, when he found 
that this would involve the loss of every employee and 
the stampede of every pupil, he telegraphed Upshaw that 
he would have to carry out the threatened alternative, 
and cancel his contract. 

Upshaw then telegraphed agent Leatherwood to go to 
Cherokee, take possession of the government property, 
and send the children home. The agent was embarrassed 
to know just what he could take charge of, as most of the 
buildings — all but one — belonged to the Friends, who 
had some interest in this one also. The children he 
could not send home, partly for lack of funds, and partly, 
also, for lack of authority ; for, if they chose, they could 
go into the buildings owned by the Friends. He tele- 
graphed Brother Upshaw that he thought it best that the 
order be suspended. It was finally abrogated altogether, 
the valiant deputy finding, in vulgar but suitably expres- 
sive parlance, that he had bitten off more than he could 
easily masticate. The agent was instructed to explain 
carefully to the Indians that the action taken against 
Spray was dictated neither by personal nor political rea- 
sons. Just what the particular reasons were which im- 
pelled him he never explained. Though apparently a 
man who simply bubbles over with an exuberance of rea- 
sons, and can produce them largely in excess on any 
ordinary occasion, yet in this instance he dealt only in 
negatives. 

The school, after this interruption, ran on successfully 
through the year, which was nearing its close at the time 
of my visit. 

I found that an effort to have, not simply Spray re- 
moved, but the management of the school handed over 
to the Methodists, was being pushed with great zeal and 
persistency. Petitions to this end were in circulation 
among the Indians and among the whites. 

Those back of the movement say that the Methodist 
Church has filled out about sixty years of missionary work 
among these people, in which they have expended §15,- 
ooo, and they ought to have the management of the work ; 
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that it ought not to be turned over now to these for- 
eign, outside parties. They do not say so in their peti- 
tion; but they do assert, and were procuring affidavits to 
establish as a fact, what they hope will prove efficient 
with the department in case it paid no attention to relig- 
ious considerations, that Mr. Spray continues to influence 
the Indians politically, and even bought their votes at the 
last election with tobacco. 

The question was submitted again to the Indians in a 
fully attended conference during my visit, as to their wish 
to have the present management continued. The vote was 
unanimous in favor. Two did not vote. One explained 
that he did not understand, because the vote was asked 
for by the interpreter in Cherokee, and he did not talk 
that language. The other said that he did not vote 
because he would not take sides when there were two 
sides to a question, but he was in favor of the schools. 

The Indians called my attention to the fact that it was 
white men alone who were circulating the petitions, and 
not Indians. ‘lhey also said it was true the Methodist 
Church has done missionary work and taught school 
among them for fifty years or more, but they asked: 
“Where are the results of it? Where are the Indians 
who can talk or read English, who were taught in those 
schools?” It was very funny to hear some of them 
describe the schools as they were in their days. They 
pointed with pride and great satisfaction to the change 
which is now being wrought by the present schools. 

The so-called interference of Mr. Spray with the politics 
of the Indians at the last presidential election was ex- 
plained to me by the Chief, and in the last State election 
by the chairman of the Democratic Committee for the 
County. The Chief met General Logan in Washington, 
and was delighted with him, especially as he was part 
Indian. He told the people that in voting for Logan they 
would elect one of their own people to the next highest 
office under the government. They did so to a man, but 
Spray had nothing to do with it. 

The purchase of votes by Mr. Spray, with tobacco, at 
the last election, on which fact the good Methodist brother 
who is pushing for his place bases his hopes, was explained 
to me by the chairman of the County Democratic Com- 
mitte, who was a candidate for the State legislature at 
the time when this is said to have occurred. He gave to 
Mr. Spray’s interpreter a package of tobacco, cut into 
squares, along with the ballots for both candidates, as the 
school wagon was starting to the polling place, and asked 
him, when the polls were closed, to give it to the Indians, 
—a fact of which Spray was ignorant. As the team was 
driving away at the close of the election, the interpreter 
thought of the tobacco, and threw it out, saying, “ This is 
Collin’s treat.” He said also that there was no Republi- 
can ticket in the field, and, if Spray did buy votes with 
tobacco, it was for himself, the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee. This is all there is of this; and those 
who are pushing the case know the facts, and yet hope 
they may be so used as to give the Methodist Church con- 
trol of these schools. A very excellent retired minister,— 
who, I was told, would be put in charge of the school if 
the movement succeeds, and who hopes for the change, 
not because the schools are not good now, for he says the 
could not be improved, but because he wants his Church 
to have them,— when I asked him if he believed that Spray 
did do what was charged in the affidavits, frankly said he 
did not, that Spray was not that kind of a man. . 

The agents from whom I have quoted all agree that 
these people, under proper instruction, such as they are 
receiving in the schools as now conducted, would soon 
be qualified to take their places fully as free American 
citizens, with honor to themselves and advantage to the 
State ; but, as we have seen, this educational work, sup- 
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ported by the American people, is at the mercy of any 
upstart who, by the chance evolutions and revolutions of 
party politics, may happen to be appointed clerk in a 
bureau, and for a time he is acting head. On the merest 
pretext, to gratify any whim of his own or meet any po- 
litical or personal demand which may be made on his 
good nature, he has power, and disposition to wield it, to 
overthrow this good work, and throw back into savagery 
those whom the nation is seeking to lift up into civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Upshaw’s telegraphic order to Agent Leather- 
wood to close the school at Cherokee, and his order to all 
agents to close all mission schools in which any use is 
made of the Indian tongue, ought to set the American 
people to a serious consideration of the kind of despotism 
we have placed over more than a quarter of a million of 
people, in the effort we are making to qualify them for 
citizenship in our free republic. 





VIEWS OF CARL SCHUR2Z. 


[From Letter of Hon. Carl Schurz, in New York Evening Post, Oct. 6, 1888.] 


The main consideration is, after all, how the public 
interest in the largest sense can be best served. Con- 
cerning administrative reform, we have seen enough of 
political life to know that, as to their devotion to the 
spoils system, there is no difference between the working 
politicians in the Republican and those in the Democratic 
party. Both will occasionally yield to a demand for re- 
form from fear, or to make political capital, or shout for 
it when in opposition ; but both hate it at heart, and will 
exert their whole influence against it whenever they feel 
at liberty to do so. ‘There are exceptions, but not many 
on either side. It is true a larger number of friends of 
reform have been associated with the Republicans than 
with the Democrats. But nobody will pretend that they 
control the nominations or the actual policy of the party. 
It was, no doubt, owing to the pressure of Democratic 
partisans that President Cleveland practically gave up a 
very important portion of his reform programme. So it 
had, no doubt, been owing to the pressure of Republican 
partisans that President Grant, in his time, threw over- 
board the whole system, examination, rules, and all. And 
it is certain that the efforts President Cleveland really did 
make in the way of reform found no countenance among 
Republican politicians. It is equally certain that a Re- 
publican victory now would be followed by a “clean 
sweep,” with all that the term implies, involving not only 
all Democratic office-holders, good and bad, outside of the 
classified service, but the Republicans left in office by 
President Cleveland, too, as Republicans who consented 
to remain in place under a Democratic administration are 
especially hateful to Republican politicians. 

Is it reasonable to expect that Mr. Harrison, if elected, 
would oppose such a “clean sweep” with greater cour- 
age and firmness than was shown by Mr. Cleveland? Mr. 
Harrison is, in point of personal character, no doubt 
vastly preferable to Mr. Blaine. But neither his profes- 
sions nor his antecedents stamp him as a man who would 
resist the demands of the influential politicians of his 
party. He would, on the contrary, to the extent of his 
power, meet them as he asked his demands to be met 
under a previous Republican administration. The cause 
of civil service reform would, therefore, have to hope 
rather less from Mr. Harrison than from Mr. Cleveland. 

But, if I rightly understand the attitude of the Repub- 
lican party, it is really Mr. Blaine, not Mr. Harrison, 
whom we are invited to put into power. Mr. Blaine is 
vociferously proclaimed, not only as the “ greatest states- 
man,” as the “real leader of the Republican party,” but 
also as the “premier,” the “head of the Republican ad- 
ministration ” that is to be. What Mr. Harrison’s admin- 














istration shall be under Mr. Blaine’s control seems to be 
taken for granted, without any conspicuous dissent. Mr. 
Harrison is so pointedly consigned to the réle of second 
man that his position as a candidate appears grotesque 
in the extreme. It is an entirely new thing in our consti- 
tutional history that one person is to be elected President 
of the United States for the very purpose of permitting 
the presidential power to be wielded by another. 

Such an innovation would appear in the highest degree 
objectionable, even if a better man than Mr. Blaine were 
to be the beneficiary. But, as it is Mr. Blaine himself, I 
am reminded of what you say to me in your letter: “ We 
occupied common ground in 1884, both conspicuously, 
and I believe potentially, opposing the election of Mr. 
Blaine for substantially the same reasons.” ‘Those rea- 
sons I then elaborately explained to the public, and they 
need not be recapitulated. ‘They were sincerely believed 
in, and are as valid now as they were then. What has 
happened since is certainly not calculated to weaken 
them. Those who acted with us in 1884 upon sincere 
motives can hardly deem it safe or creditable to the 
American people now to invest with the power of “ head 
of the administration” the same man whom they repu- 
diated four years ago, and whom this year the prudent 
men of his party would have feared to nominate under 
his own name. I do not know whether it would not, in 
some respects, be safer, on the whole, to make him Pres- 
ident in name as well as in fact, than to put him in 
control of a President’s power without a President’s re- 
sponsibility. We have had a feeble indication of the con- 
sequences of such a state of things during the few months 
of General Garfield’s Presidency, which ended with his 
tragic death. The American people, I should think, have 
had enough of that. But, if the Republican party wishes 
to bring on the full development and fruition of that sort 
of government, my vote shall certainly not contribute to 
such a result. 


CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED BY THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The investigations made by the committee, and the 
facts therein brought forth, establish these things beyond 
controversy : — 

1. That partisan changes have been made in the federal 
offices in a wholesale way, under no pretence that the 
good of the public service demanded such changes. In 
most marked instances, as in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, and New York, these changes have been 
followed by scandals in the public service, which has been 
rendered less efficient by reason of the changes. 

2. That federal officials throughout the country, con- 
trary to the directions of the President as found in his 
letter of July 14, 1886, have freely and openly participated 
in political conventions and primary election movements, 
using their official influence. In Pennsylvania, the entire 
machinery of the federal service was put in operation for 
the purpose of controlling the Democratic organization in 
the State in the interest of the administration’s force 
as against the friends of Mr. Randall. The State con- 
ventions were dominated and controlled by the federal 
officials, and the chairmanship of the State committee was 
secured by the offices bestowed by the administration 
upon members of the committee who changed their alle- 
giance from Mr. Randall to the President. In no case 
does the committee find that any federal officer has been 
disciplined for such interference ip politics, but, on the 
other hand, such interference has Tae repeatedly recog- 
nized and rewarded. This interference, in some cases, 
notably at Binghamton, N.Y., was most offensive to the 
people, and amounted to a conspiracy to thwart and defeat 








the popular will. The system of levying tolls and assess- 
ments upon federal office-holders for political purposes has 
continued without ‘interruption since the administration 
came into power. 

The committee’is persuaded that at present, throughout 
the country, office-holders are being generally assessed and 
called upon to contribute from their salaries to swell the 
campaign funds of the Democratic party. While these 
assessments, so generally made and responded to, are in 
violation of the repeated declarations of the President and 
of the fundamental principles of civil service reform, the 
committee hardly feel warranted in severely animadverting 
upon the conduct of these subordinates for violating the 
policy announced by the President, in view of the fact 
that that policy has been departed from and grossly vio- 
lated by the President and members of his Cabinet in 
their alleged and uncontradicted subscriptions of large 
sums to the Democratic national committee. It is not to 
be expected that subordinates will feel justified in consid- 
ering as sincere declarations of policy which are so pal- 
pably repudiated by their author, and the fact that the 
President of the United States, in a campaign in which he 
has so great personal interest, contributes, notoriously, 
one-fifth of a year’s salary for political use, is fairly to be 
taken, by those who depend upon him for their tenure of 
office, as not simply an invitation, but a command to do 
likewise. While perhaps not strictly the functions of this 
committee, it may not be improper for it to commend to 
the consideration of the legal adviser of the President the 
inquiry whether such subscriptions as made were not in 
direct violation of the following provisions of the law. 
[The provisions of law are here cited.] All these things 
are contrary to the pledges repeatedly made by the Presi- 
dent, both before his election and since, in his letters and 
messages and well-authenticated interviews. 


The report here makes quotations from the first letter 
of acceptance of President Cleveland; from his letter of 
Dec. 25, 1884, to the Hon. George William Curtis; from 
his inaugural address; from his first annual message ; and 
from his letter of Sept. 11, 1885, to Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Eaton, condemnatory of the spoils system and 
enunciating the President’s views on civil service reform. 
It says the investigations made by the committee “show a 
condition of affairs as diametrically opposed to what the 
President has promised as it would be possible to imag- 
ine.” To show “how these promises have been kept” 
the committee quotes the concluding paragraphs of the 
report of the Civil Service Reform League of Indiana, 
“composed largely of gentlemen who supported the Pres- 
ident in 1884,” commenting on which the committee says,— 


The committee can appreciate the condition of mind in 
which these gentlemen of Indiana must have been when 
confronted with the facts brought out by their investiga- 
tion, many of which have been also established before this 
committee. 





THE BENET CIRCULAR. 


ORDNANCE OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 4. 
To the Commanding Officers of the National Armories at 

Springfield and Rock Island, and of the United States 
Arsenals at New York, West Troy, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Benicia: 

While arsenals and the armories are not intended to be con- 
verted into political machines, two political parties in this 
country are recognized. It is therefore ordered that hereafter, 
in employing or discharging employees of any and all grades, 
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other things being equal and qualifications satisfactory, Demo- 
crats will oe favored, the object being to divide the force in the 
different grades gradually between Democrats and Republi- 
cans. This rule will apply to women and children as well as 
to men, and will be strictly enforced. 
(Signed) S. V. BENET, 
Chief of Ordnance. 





The Executive Committee of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association has passed the following resolution, con- 
demning the notorious Benét circular: — 


Resolved, That “this Committee regards the recently pub- 
lished circular of General S. V. Benét of the Ordnance Office, 
addressed to the superintendents of the armories and arsenals 
of the United States, as a violation of the fundamental princi- 
ple which should govern appointments in the public service. 
Whatever may be the purpose of the circular, it recognizes in 
terms and for the first time partisan considerations as prop- 
erly determining the selection of employees in the War De- 
partment. It thus accomplishes precisely what is declared 
not to be its intention, for it necessarily converts the armories 
and arsenals into political machines. The sole principle which 
should govern the selection of men, women, and children for 
employment in armories and arsenals is their fitness, and not 
their political views or sympathies; and it is to be deeply re- 

retted that the War Department should in this instance have 
ormally abandoned that principle, and have substituted a 
political test for employment, instead of asking the application 
of the civil service rules to armories and arsenals.” 





The attempt to represent Secretary Endicott as a Demo- 
cratic spoilsman in connection with the Benét circular is re- 
garded by the clerks at the War Department as a delicate bit 
of satire. Indeed, the few Democrats who have gradually got 
into the service complain that their position is exactly what it 
would be under a Republican administration. The chief clerk, 
who is the intermediary between the Secretary and the office 
force, is described as a pronounced Republican. General 
Benét is considered a Republican, and all the civilian heads 
of divisions are Republicans. The Republican clerks, havin 
entered the service as the reward of party work, are nearly ail 
violent partisans, and do not hesitate to talk loudly and openly 
for Harrison and against Cleveland. Every Republican success 
puts them in high feather; and they jeer unmercifully at the 
little minority of Cleveland men, whom they expect after the 
4th of March to have weeded out of the department. Some of 
the Democrats in Washington say that Secretary Endicott is 
so surrounded by Republican advisers that Democrats have no 
chance of promotion, even where they are fairly entitled to it. 
Some examinations for promotion were held in the summer 
of 1887; and it is stated that the promotions since made have 
invariably been of Republicans, even where they passed no 
better examinations than Democrats. 

The few Democratic clerks in the War Office who have 
entered under the Civil Service Act since March 4, 1885, are 
nearly all in the $1,000 and $1,200 grades, while they see their 
Republican associates regularly drawing $1,400, $1,600, and 
$1,800. There are, perhaps, half a dozen Democrats in the 
higher grades who entered the service after the war with good 
military records. Their friends say that they find little favor 
with their Republican chiefs. There has been no evening up 
between the parties in the War Department, if there has among 
the laborers at the armories. There is some talk of having a 
resolution offered in the Senate, calling on Mr. Endicott to 
furnish information showing how many appointments there 
have been in the department since March 4, 1885, what promo- 
tions there have been, and whether the persons promoted 
entered the service under the competitive or under the spoils 
system.— Washington Correspondent of the Boston Post, Oct. 
11, 1888. 





One Republican woman and two Republican children (all 
presumably “ offensive partisans ”) have been discharged from 
the Rock Island (Ill.) armory, to make room for Democrats. 
The first giorious work of the even-up-Endicott-brand civil 
service Reform with a large-sized R.— Lynn Bee. 





October 1, Senator Hale offered a resolution, reciting the 
circular of General Benét, directing the discharge of Republi- 
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can employees from the United States arsenals, stating that 
under it honorably discharged soldiers of the Union Army and 
widows and daughters of soldiers have been discharged, and 
directing the Secretary of War to transmit to the Senate forth- 
with full information as to such order, stating fully whether the 
necessities of the department required that the order should 
be issued, and why an order issued on public business should 
be marked “ confidential.” Mr. Hale remarked that he would 
not have brought the matter before the Senate if there were 
not some remarkable things connected with the transaction. 
It had passed into common acceptance in the public mind that, 
while the present administration claimed to be carrying on the 
government on the principles of civil service reform, it was 
really being conducted in a partisan and proscriptive fashion, 
Why was it that in time of peace a circular relating to public 
business should be marked confidential? He ventured to say 
that there was no precedent for it in the history of the War 
Department. Such an extreme evidence of proscriptive par- 
tisanship in that conservative department was a matter of 
wonder to him. He did not know an instance where the dogma, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” had been carried to that 
extent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Newton Committee of One Hundred Indepen- 
dents, among their total of seven reasons for voting for 
President Cleveland, give : — 

(2) He has shown reasonable independence of party in 
making nominations for public office. 

(3) He has honestly enforced the Civil Service Law, 


and in some cases has extended its principles beyond its 
scope. 





A city official one day said to me that he didn’t believe 
in the Civil Service Law. “Don’t you? How many boys 
have you?” “Three,” was the reply. “Where are 
they?” “At home.” “Do they attend school?” “Yes, 
and are doing well,—as nice bright boys as you could 
wish to see.” “Well, my friend,” I said, “would you like 
to see those boys, as they grow up to manhood, hanging 
about the saloons and working up there the caucuses, 
doing the dirty jobs of some ward boss, so that they may 
get places in the City Hall by his favor? or would you 
like to have them march up to the civil service board able 
to say, ‘I am fit for this place, and I am not afraid to 
stand your examination; and, if I prove that I am the 
best man, I want the place and will have it’?” Ah! I 
saw my question had struck home. That man had done 
the sort of work that I had spoken of; but when he 
thought of his nice boys,—fine, hearty, frank, good young 
fellows, I dare say,—and of the vile, corrupting influences 
which they must be subjected to and submit to in order to 
win office in the old way, his conscience smote him sore, 
and he said frankly to me: “You are right. You are 
right.”"— Hon. S. S. Rogers. 





CONGRESSMAN BURNETT ON CIVIL SERVICE. 


I, 
NEWTON CiviL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
West Newton, Mass., October 12. 
Hon. Edward Burnett: 

Dear Sir,— Regarding civil service reform as of vital impor- 
tance to the purity of the government and welfare of the 
country, and therefore thinking it necessary that every one 
— to represent us in Congress should be known as 
decidedly in favor of that reform, in the name of the Newton 


Civil Service Reform Association we request a statement of 
your views upon the subject, that the public may clearly under- 
stand your position. Regarding the law limiting the term of 
office to four years as one of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of civil service reform, we desire to know if you are in 
favor of its repeal. 


Very respectfully, 
HENRY LAMBERT, President. 
J. P. ToLMAN, Secretary. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASsS., Oct. 16, 1888. 
Henry Lambert, President of the Newton Civil Service Reform 
Association, West Newton, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,— Yours of the gth inst. duly received and con- 
tents noted. . 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of replying to your 
question. I will simply say that I have always advocated civil 
service reform, and that my experience during the past ten 
months in Washington has made me still more convinced of 
its necessity. From various interviews with the President, I 
also believe him to be a firm believer in reform; but, at the 
same time, I appreciate the many difficulties that he has in 
always deciding justly, for he has often told me that men in 
his own party have personally deceived him. I am in favor of 
repealing the law in regard to limitation of term of office for 
four years, and believe with you that this is one of the obsta- 
cles to civil service reform. Yours very truly, 

E. BURNETT. 





The next issue of which I shall speak is civil service reform- 
Here I must say frankly that I like the professions of the 
Democratic party much better than its recent practice. Every 
President since Grant has tried to reform the civil service ; 
and, owing to the opposition of his party, has more or less con- 
spicuously failed. No President has tried harder than Grover 
Cleveland to help the reform. No party has worked harder 
to hinder it than the Democratic politicians. Civil service re- 
form demands that the 125,000 office-holders of the United 
States, who recéive in wages some $80,000,000, shall be men 
and women of such capacity, honesty, and fidelity that the 
people who pay them shall get their money’s worth in return. 
A Democratic Senator is reported to have said recently, “If I 
fight a man and lick him, his scalp is mine.” That has a grand, 
brave sound about it. It is at least up to the level of savage 
morality. But translated with its precise equivalent when ap- 
plied to the subject of Federal office-holding, and it reads: If 
my constituents, the people of the United States, intrust me 
with the expenditure of their money, that money is mine to use 


for my own and my party’s private interests. Those are the 
words of a thief and a robber, which any decent savage would 
be ashamed to utter. If civil service reform was the leading 
issue or could be made the leading issue in this campaign, the 
Democratic party would get but little support from the Inde- 
pendent. Their support in this campaign is based on other 
grounds, or on the reflection that, on the whole, Mr. Harrison 
would not be likely to be more in earnest than President 
Cleveland; that his cabinet would not be likely to be as much 
in favor of reform as is the present cabinet; and the rank and 
file of Republican politicians are as much in love with the 
spoils system as are 'he Democratic politicians. The poli- 
ticians of both parties like that system, because it enables them 
to get an easy living out of the tax-payers.— President Wm. 
DeWitt Hyde. 





THE question, therefore. for Independents to consider is 
simply this: For twenty years, we have been struggling to 
overthrow the spoils system which has infected every fibre 
of our political being. After numberless vicissitudes, the 
enactment of the Pendleton bill gave promise of a new era, 
but it was merely the insertion of the thin edge of the wedge. 
Mr. Cleveland was elected under the pledge that he would 
carry out the reform. In place of that, he has dealt it a blow 
which, though not mortal, will require years of earnest effort 
to recover from; for the prostitution of patronage in return 
for Congressional and other support has taken fresh root and 
a more sturdy life than ever. His re-election would signify 
the public acquiescence in this. It would mean that the people 
at large care nothing for reform; that they are satisfied to 
have political bosses foist their henchmen into office; that 
patronage is still, as of old, to be wrangled for between Con- 
gressional office-brokers; that office is still to be the coin in 
which to pay political debts and gain the services of political 
condottieri; that the conduct of public business is a secondary 
consideration; and that the Civil Service Commission may 
remain as a convenient toy to amuse infantile reformers.— 
Henry C. Lea, in the Philadelphia Independent, Oct. 18, 1888. 


